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INTRODUGTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the 
relationship  between  amourjt  of  gain  in  remedial  instruction 
and  intelligence.    The  advisability  of  admitting  children 
with  low  intelligence  to  remedial  instruction  is  often  based 
on  the  sup  osition  thnt  there  is  a  high  relationship  between 
amount  of  Oain  in  remedial  instruction  and  intelligence,  and 
as  a  result  children  of  low  intelligence  are  often  excluded 
from  instruction.    The  gains  made  by  children  under  remedial 
instruction  administered  in  three  different  si tun t ions  ^ave 
been  measured  in  terms  of  several  factors, 

A  grea-t  deal  has  been  written  on  remedial  reading  yet 
few  experiir'ents  have  been  carried  on  to  determine  the  amount 
of  gain  made  over  definite  periods  of  tii^e.    Still  fewer 
studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
amount  of  gain  and  intelligence.    Many  remedial  reading 
experiments  limit  themselves  by  excluding  from  the  experi- 
mental group  children  below  a  certain  I.Q.  on  the  basis  that 
low  intelligence  limits  the  iraprovability  of  students  under 
remedial  instruction,     k  summary  is  presented  of  the  most 
revealinf;  studies, 

A  study  by  Monroe-'-  of  children  who  were  given  remedial 

reading  instruction  stated  that  one  group  of  children  who  did 

TT    lilonroe,  L-arion,  Children  'ho  Cannot  Read.    University  of 
Chioago  Press^^ghlgagp^  111.^  1931. 
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not  make  normal  progreso  was  a  f^roup  with  inferior  intelli- 
geneo  who  were,  "regarded  by  the  te^scbera  as  unlikely  to  lin* 
prove,  an  attitude  wJ^^lch  Inhibited  oupile  reaylts*" .T^e 
author  goes  on  to  say,  "We  fotind  it  nruch  easier  to  obtain  the 
teachers  cooperation  In  cases  of  superior  and  average 
intelligence  than  in  cnees  of  dull  or  inferior  Intel liiTence. 

This  expression  typifies  the  general  attitude  towards 
dull  children  in  regard  to  their  acceptance  for  remedial 
instruction. 

In  the  "^Tonroe  study  the  amount  of  progress  of  the 
group  of  children  of    ow  intelligence  as  coii^pared  with  the 
group  of  hi^^her  intelligence  ie  smaller  but  progress  was 
made*    In  -t  group  which  received    intensive  remedial  instruc- 
tion   the  children  of  low  Intellif^ence  £^ained  alraost  one  nrado 
between  the  first  and  last  testa*    In  the  group  receiving 
moderate  remedial  instruction  the  jp:ain  was  little  >T^ore  than 
half  a  r^rad©  and  in  a  group  that  received  no  remedial 
instruction  thei^  was  no  gain  recorded.    The  children  with 
intelligence  quotients  belov;  90,  gained  a  mean  #^'6  vears 
after  a  mean  22.8  hours    of  instruction. 

Two  investigations  by  MoCullouf^h^  aro  pertinent  to  the 

subject.    A  ninth  grade  class  of  six  boys  and  eighteen  ni^^lo 

were  given  nine  weeks  of  correc^tive  roadinr  instruction,  'i'he 

scores  on  Initial  >;nd  f Irial  roadlnt;:  achievement  teats  and 
2f  I'oGullouf^h,  Constance.  "RelatlonsMn  between  Intell irjenoe 
i^BgefiftiQfbr?Bfg4i^ff^jfc4,i|teBu|.'I"^^  i^uyat^on^;;: 


lnltif\l  intelllgeno©  tests  ?'©r©  th©  jnvallable  dstft#  '^'??e 
I    r«laticnisiiip  betwon  rmdin^  laprovo'^ent  and  Ijitelligenoe  wa« 
#00  by  th9  Feeups^  Fr«^Siii<>t  iv'et^flKl  of  corrolatirri,    Thjw©  of 
th«  B^udonts  hsiA  roading  Ag«s  whloh  eaeoeededi  t^0lr  ;.*entGl 
iig««  a  fa^'t  v?rhii3h  the  uuthor  says  dlspiates  the  non^aoeeptance 
of  0£L8e«  w^O0S  msxitftl  a^e  and  reading  age  ur^  the  SAifte  or 

^0  »mmd  if)ireatigf5.tl«'}n  doftl«  with  forty»nln©  «tud®nt« 
In  Mrm  GoXl«s»  who  rocoivod  ten  weeks  of  training  for 
i^l>riir©Bsent  in  study  hablta^  omil  and  written  e.Tpro8oion« 
reading  8?>eed  and  omprehisnaion  coid  verbal  «md  n<ai-vort>al 
iJXteXligenoe* 

The  Xowa  Silent  Heading  Teet  wae  adsiinistered  in  Sept* 
•5«ber  and  «^Rnu«-ry  and  the       48 a.  »  c»  e»  Pa-oholor^  Teat  and 
tJie  CfiXifornict  Teat  of  Mental     turit;^  \a>ere  adtjilnlatered  in 
Septendser*    The  reeialta  infio&ted  eomei^at  eiisdlar  relation* 
ebipe  between  intelligence  test  soores  on  the  language  p^rta 
of  both  teat    and  re  iding  eor  'prubens Ion ,  and  n  soinewhat 
nsaiire  relationship  bi^tween  t^e  non-verbal  mrtn  of  the  teata 
and  reading  ooaiprehenaion*    TJila  would  indlowte  thi  t  there  is 
«  relstionahip  between  re'  ding  ooy^tprebenslon  and  intelligene* 
aeoording  to  this  study  for  if  w©  eonalder  verbal  tests  more 
Mllable  for  reading  disability  eases  and  the  eorrelation 
betvv^en  rerbal  testa  and  reading  eos^iprehension  soores  is 
fairly  hid^if  this  assuioption  mi^t  te  isade* 
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There  are,  however,  too  few  cases  to  make  a  positive  state- 
sient  ■ 

-According  to  both  studies  there  is  no  relationship 
between  intelligence  scores  and  comprehension  improvement, 
and  in  the  Tliram  study,  of  intelligence  test  scores  and 
improvement  of  speed  of  reading  tests.    The  data  in  these  two 
investigations  while  compiled  on  a  relatively  small  number 
of  cases  does  suggest  that  further  studies  be  made  of  the 
relationship  of  iniprovement  in  reading  and  intelligence  test 
scores, 

Fitzgerald    reports  on  an  experiment  conducted  in  the 
Walsh  school  in    Chicago,  inatremedial  reading  clinic  with 
125  children  retarded  in  reading,    Kuhlmann-Zlnderson  Tests  of 
Intelligence  were  administered  to  the  children  and  intelli- 
gence quotients  ranged  from  70-110,    The  New  Stanford  Reading 
Achievement  Test  and  r^ates  Primary  Reading  Tests  v/ere  used 
for  determining  reading  achievement.    These  tests  v/ere  given 
in  October  and  again  in  January  with  another  form.  The 
teaching  period  was  about  three  and  one  half  months.  The 
average  gain  made  after  instruction  was  6,6  months.  Thirty 
pupils  v/ith  an  average  obtained  of  85 #03  and  retarded  an 

average  2.7  years  gained  an  average  7,03  months •  Forty-five 
pupils  with  an  average  obtained  I,Q,  of  88.2  retarded  on  an 


3«    Fitzgerald,  James:  "A  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Program  in 
Reading,"    Education  Methods,  17:221-335,    February,  1938 • 
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average  1#45  years  mad©  average  gains  of  6,91  months  and 
thirty  one  pupils  v/ith  an  average  obtained  I»Q..  of  93  and 
retarded  on  an  average  of         years  made  average  gains  of 
4#65  months*    The  children  handicapoed  the  most  and  with 
the  lowest  I,Q,»&  made  the  greatest  gains.    The  results  show 
large  gains  may  be  made  over  a  short  period  even  though  the 
children  are  not  superior, 

Kirk^  studied  the  reading  progress  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren with  a  mean  chronological  age  of  13-9  and  a  mean  I,Q«  of 
75,    Their  progress  was  1.2  grades  in  reading  in  ?^  period  of 
five  months  training.    Their  progress  under  treatment  was  over 
five  times  that  of  one  hundred  unselected  mentally  retarded 
Children  in  an  institution. 

An  experiment  was  carried  on  in  the  clinic  at  the 
State  formal  Scboolp  Oswego,  New  York,  in  which  the  iwentj- 
f our  cases  were  given  the  Stanford  Binet  Test  of  Intelligence ■ 
Sixteen  cases  had  chronological  ages  e?:ceeding  mental  ages  hy 
approximately  twelve  months.    Nine  cases  showed  retardation  of 
two  years  or  more.     In  comparing  the  scores  of  the  Kev>'  Stanford 
Test  of  Reading  Achievement  and  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Testj 
sixteen  cases  showed  reading  retardation  of  from  six  to  thirty 

4,  Kirk,  Samuel  A.    'The  Effects  of  Remedial  Readlnf,  on  the 
Educational  Progress  and  Personality  Adjustment  of  ':igh 
Grade  1  entally  Deficient  Problem  Children:  Ten  Case  Studies," 
Journal  of  Juvenile  Research,  18:140-62,  July,  1934 

5f "Ch5>llenging  the  Learner."  Elementary  English  Review, 
.  15:149-158.     pr  11^  JI9 36^   _ 
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months.    Eight  cases  had  mental  ares  in  excess  of  reading 
ages.    After  remedial  instruction  the  gains  ranged  from  two 
to  forty- three  months  in  six  weeks*    The  data  is  on  too  few 
cases  but  it  shows  that  further  investigation  should  he  made 
on  the  sub.ject. 

A  five  ye-^r  eyporimental  orogram^  for  slow-learning 
pupils  for  five  years  in  Speyer  School  in  Nev/  York  v/hich  was 
organized  to  try  out  nevtr  metJiods  and  materials  and  new  types 
of  instruction.    In  seven  classes  of  slow-learning  children 
the  range  in  I.Q,  was  70-90  in  the  beginning.    Variations  in 
I,Q.  at  the  end  of  five  ?rears  gave  classes  a  wider  spread, 
Reading  tests  given  at  four  month  intervals  for  three  and  one 
half  years  shov/ed  growth  in  reading  ai.ility  which  kept  pace 
or  slightly  exceeded  develop  ent  of  the  Stanford  Binet  mental 
age.    These  children  were  compared  with  a  control  group  of 
equivalent  chronolo^"*ical  age,  mental  age,  intelligence 
quotient,  socio-economic  status  and  out  of  school  surround- 
ings as  to  reading  abilities  and  i  terests.    The  Speyer  group 
were  somev/hat  superior  in  re-^ding  ability,  and  strikingly 
superior  in  reading  done  on  own  initiative.    This  experiment 
was  carried  on  for  the  primary  purpose  of  testing  new  types 
of  met  ods  and  m.aterials  but  an  interesting  note  is  that 


6.  Gates,  Arthur  I,  and  Pritch  rd  ,  M.C,  "Teaching  Reading  to 
Slo-;7-Learning,  or  Dull-Mormal  Pupils,"  Teachers  College 
Record,     45; 255-263.  Janui-ry,  1942 
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under  good  instruction  children  that  are  slow-learning  can 
progress  in  reading  along  with  progress  in  mental  age. 

The  research  discussed  presents  the  evidence  on  the 
relationship  between  intelligence  and  the  amount  of  gain 
made  under  remedial  reading*    On  the    basis  of  t'-is  evidence 
it  is  not  advisable  to  exclude  children  of  low  intelligence 
from  remedial  instruction.    Too  ma^y  educators  present 
criteria  for  determining  eligibility  for  remedial  instruction 
and  fail  to  present  sufficient  evidence  on  v/hich  the  criteria 
is  based. 


Chapter  II 

NATURE   \m  SOimCE  OF  THE  DATA 


/ 
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NATURE  AND  SOURCE  OP  THE  DATA 

Three  sets  of  data  have  been  analysed  in  this  studj  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  the  s^jnount  of  gain  made  under 
remedial  reading  instruction  to  certain  factors.    The  records 
were  taken  fron-  the  files  of  a  Remedial  Reading  Center  of  a 
public  school  system. 

Second  and  Tliird  Grade  Study 

The  first  set  of  data  consists  of  the  records  of  one 
hundred  second  and  third  grade  children,  who  were  scl-'cted  for 
remedial  reading  instruction  on  the  basis  of  a  rea'^Jnr:  test 
given  in  ¥.a.j,  preceding  instriACtion  ir  the  fall,  and  b  readii^g 
test  given  on  admission  to  instruction.    The  children  were 
taught  by  a  remedial  reading  teacher  for  two  separate  '"Ours  a 
week  and  received  from  thirty  to  forty  hours  of  instruction 
during  the  year. 

The  readi^'g  sections  of  the  Priir.ary  I  Battery,  Form  A» 
of  the  Metrooolitan  -chievement  r'est  were  admi^iistered  in  May 
preceding;,  instruction  in  the  fall,  and  measure-i!  word  olctures, 
word  meaninp;,  and  word  recognition.     In  May,  at  the  ond  of  the 
year  in  v/hic^'   instructlcn  "/as  given,  the  reading  secti^^ns  of 
the  Prlmnr^?  II  :^attery.  Form        of  the  Metropolitan  ■ohiovement 
Test  v/ere  adminis tere-^  '-md  meas-jred  readinfr  corrnleticn, 
paragraph  reading,  and  vocabulary. 
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In  some  cases  the  other  forms  of  the  Metropolitan  Test 
were  used*  Age  and  grade  equlvalants  for  complete  batteries, 
all  forms  were  avail.<.bl6. 

The  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Blnet  Intelligence  Test 
was  administered  to  each  of  the  chi ■ dren  upon  their  entrance 
to  the  first  grade.    In  the  case  of  transfer  the  test  was 
given  when  the  child  entered  the  school*     CuTrent  chronolof^l- 
cal  ages  and  the  ohtained  I.Q»  were  used  as  a  basis  for 
deriving  current  mental  ages. 

The  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty  was  adminis- 
tered individually  in  October  on  adjiiission  and  again    in  ?/!a7 
on  disch'rge,  and  measured  oral  reading  comprehension  and 
recall,  silent  reading,  flashel  word  recognition  sini  T/ord 
anal7fsis. 

The  followin.':'  facts  h  ve  been  taken  from  the  records 
and  charted; 

1»  Chronological  nge  on  admission 

2t  Mental  age  on  adirdssion 

3,  I.Q,  (Stanford  Revision  of  the  Blnet) 

4,  Initial  reading  age 

5.  Am.ount  of  retard^^tlon 

6.  Initial  Reading  Grade  of  children  whose  reading 
ages  exceeded  their  mental  ages. 
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?•     Amoimt  of  gain  made  in  reading 

8,  Chronological  age  on  admission  compared  with 
amount  of  gain 

9,  Initial  reading  nge  compared  with  amount  of 
gain 

10,  Amount  of  retardation  compared  with  amount  of 
gain. 


Fourth  Grade  Study 

The  second  set  of  data  consists  of  the  records  of 
ninety-three  children  who  received  remedial  instruction  in  a 
f^3U.rth  grade  remedial  reading  room. 

The  records  available  were  the  results  of  an  initial 
reading  test  given  in  May  in  the  third  grade,  a  final  reading 
test  niven  in  lAaj  in  the  fourth  grade,  a  group  test  of 
intelligence  given  in  the  second  or  third  grade,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  children's  needs  made  by  the  third  grade 
teacher. 

The  regular  fourth  grade  curriculum  vfas  follo?/ed  in 
t'  is  fourth  gra'^^.e  remedial  reading  room  rut  everything  cen- 
tered around  reading.    All  the  regular  subjects  were  taught 
but  wer    integrated  with  a  program  of  language  skills. 
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The  initial  reading  test  was  the  reading  sections  of 
t"''.e  Primary  III  Batter.-  ,  Forn^  Bj  of  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test,  which  measured  reading  conipletlon,  para- 


graph reading  and  vocabular7»|  The  final  reading  test  was  the 
reading  sections  of  the  Intermediate  -attery,  ?orm  A    of  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  ^hlch  measured  readig  com- 

plot ion  and  vocabulary,  \ 

i 

I 

The  Fuhlmann  Anderson  Tests  of  Intelligence  were 

 U  

administered  in  the  second  or  tj^lrd  grade.    This  test  is  a 
group  test  of  intelligence  and  a-oi^t  one  third  of  it  requires 
readin.r  ability  and  so  the  intelligence  quotients  and  mental 
ages  of  the  cMldren  might  be  lovver  than  they  should  be,  if 
the  c^dld  had  a  reading  disability •     Current  chronological 
ages  and  obtained  I.Q,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  deriving 
current  mental  ages. 

The  following  facts  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
these  ninety- three  children  and  charted* 

1,  Chronological  Age  on  admission 

2,  Mental  Age  when  initial  read  in  r  test  v/as  given 
3 •     1 . 0 ,  ( Kuh Imann- Anders  on ) 

4,  Initial  readirg  age 

5,  Amount  of  retardation 

6,  Initial  readi  g  grade  of  children  whose  reading 
ages  exceeded  their  mental  ages 
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7#    Aa^otmt  of  g&ln  Bft4:«  In  reading 

8#    ChrORolegioal  uge  or  i^dislsslon  eozspsi^d  with 

aiPQunt  of  gain 
9,    Initial  roadln-;:  age  eompeiT>od  with  er^omit  of 

1  )•  AiNSust  of  rotapdatlon    s«sp«.ro^  with  asEoimt  of 


Uin^  study 

'fh9  thiwd  ««t  of  <J»ta  eoR©i9t»  of  the  reec^fls  of  im« 
bandre^  and  thlrteon  eblldron  of  ninth  ^r-i^le  olasso©  in  « 
JutJlor  -l#i  fioJ^ool.    It'ese  studonta  wore  solootod  for  ro">edlftl 
Inatmotien  on  tho  basis  of        roatJlts  of  tho  Iowa  Silent 
Hoftdlaj^  Teat,  v*otm  A#  %?Mob  xm&  ftd>:,dlnlst©r®d  in  .Tmio, 
coding  irmtruotlon  w^^loh  began  In  thn  fall* 

Tho  students  mm  groui>od  into  classes  vi^^ieh  met  every 
day»    ^^©aisdial  roadlins  instruction  was  b  tcod  on  lK?prow©mnt  of 
rssdl  ifr  spe^df  ©nd  oon^pohonslon,  Inoroesln/;^  of  vooftbulary, 
e\JltlVQtlon  of        sirs  to  rof>1  '  nd  tastes  In  solootlons 
rssd«  an  J  was  a^lKilnlstorod  by  Ui©  ro£:^-l«?r  English  teacher. 

grspih  s^osni       vord  !!!Osnir„r»  par«f;i*«"'^  organization. 
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sentence  meaning,  location  of  information  «nd  rate  of  silent 
reading.    This  same  test  was  administered  in  June  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  instruction,  a  fact  which  in'ght  account  for 
some  of  the  gains  made  by  the  students  due  to  f air^iliarity 
with  test  requirements  and  method, 

The  --enmon~Nelson  Tests  of  l/.ental  /'■bility.  High  School 
Examination,  for  grades  7-12  Form       were  administered  in 
February  in  grade  eight.    In  this  group  test  of  intelligence 
practically  all  the  items  require  reading  ability  and  this 
fact  may  have  affected  the  resultant  mental  ages  and  intelli- 
gence quotients  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  test. 
Current  chronolop:ical  ages  and  obtained  I.Q.  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  current  mental  ages. 

The  following  facts  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  students  and  charted: 

1.  Chronolo.n:lcal  age  on  admission 

2.  Iv^ental  age  when  initial  reading  test  was  given 

3.  I.Q.  (Renmon-Ilelson) 

4.  Readirg  grade  on  admission 

5.  Amount  of  gain  made  in  reading 

6.  Chronological  age  compared  with  amoumt  of  gain 

7.  Initial  reading  age  coirpRred  with  amount  of 
gain. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
Second  and  Third  Grade  Study 
Description  of  Data 

Figure  1  sViowa  the  chronological  age  distribution  of 
one  hundred  second  and  third  grade  children.    This  life  nge 
is  calculated  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  which  was  in  September • 

The  chronological  age  range  Is  from  6  years,  3  months 
to  10  years,  9  months  inclusive.    The  mean  age  is  8  years, 
2  months,    f.^ost  of  the  children  {15%)  fall  in  the  interval 
7-0—7-3, 


Age  Distribution 
Ages  Frequencies 

6-0—6-5   2 

6-4—6-7   2 

6-  8—6-11   9 

7-  0—7-3  ,   15 

7-4—7-7   11 

7-  8— ''-11   7 

8-  0— 0-3   14 

8-4—8-7   6 

8-  8—8-11   8 

9-  0—9-3   11 

9-4—9-7   4 

9-8—9-11   5 

10-0—10-3   4 

10-4—10-7   1 

10-8—10-11   1 
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Pigui-e  2  gives  the  Bi^et  mental  --^.ge  distribution  of 
the  group  which  was  calculr.ted  to  the  dp.te  of  entrance  in 
school  in  the  fall,    "The  range  is  from  6  7/ears,  4  months 
to  11  yee.rs,  ?  rr^onths  inclusive.    The  mean  mental  nge  is  8 
years,  2  months.    The  largest  percent  (15'.  )  of  children  fall 
in  the  interval  8-0—8-3,    In    comparing  the  mean  of  the 
chronolon;ical  ages  (8,2)  v/ith  the  mean  of  the  mental  agos 
(8,2)  it  may  be  seen  that  the  population  is  average. 

Mental  Age  Distribution 

K,A,'S  Frequencies 

6-4— 6-  '    4 

6-  8—6-11   5 

7-  0—7-5    9 

7-4—7-7    13 

7-  8—7-11  14 

8-  0—8-3   15 

8-4—3-7  9 

8-  8—8-11   9 

9-  0—9-3    8 

9-4—9--:^    4 

9-8—9-11   3  ■ 

10-0—10-3  3 

10-4—10-7  0 

10-  8—10-11  1 

11-  0—11-3  1 


Figure  3  gives  the  3inet  Intelligence  quotient  dis- 
tribution of  the  children  of  the  group.    The  range  is  from 
75  to  144,    The  inean  intellirence  quotient  is  103,  The 
largest  percent  of  the  children  (19^')  fall  in  the  interval 
105-109,    The  children  below  90  constitute  19%  of  the  group 
and  those  above  110  constitute  24%  of  the  group. 
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Intelligence  Quotient  Distribution 

'8  Pre qaencles 

75*79    2 

80-84    6 

85-89   11 

90-94    10 

95-9S   12 

100-104    16 

105-109    19 

110-114    6 

115-119    5 

120-124    7 

125-129                                                                            .  3 

130-134   0 

135-139   1 

140-144    2 


In  studying  the  mental  agea  and  intelligence  quotients 
of  a  group  of  children  held  to  be  reading  disability  cases 
we  miv  t.  ccnni-ier  the  influence  of  reading  ability  on  intelli- 
gence  scores.    A  study  was  made  by  Durrell, '  to  determine 
this  influence  and  to  see  whether  achievement  in  reading  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  native  intellectual  ability  of 
the  child.    He  found  that  on  the  Stanford  Ulnet  Intelligence 
Test  and  on  such  f^roup  tests  as  the  Hat^c^erty  "Delta  II  and  the 
Otis  Self  Administering  Intermediate  >-]xasiination,  the  intelli- 
gence qu.otients  and  mental  oges  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  reading  Hchiovement  of  the  child* 

Figure  4  gives  the  distribution  of  reading  ages  of  the 
group  which  were  taken  from  the  results  of  the  initial 

7,  Durrell,  Donald  D,  "The  Influence  of  Readonr  '.bility  on 

Intollirenee  Tost  Scores,  Journal  of  i'^ducational  Fsycholo- 
fgf     04 {418-16  Sept.  1933 
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rea.6.±'g  test  r5.ven  in  May.    The  range  of  readiiit'^  a.^es  'J^as 
6  :-eaT*s,  8  months  to  9  years,  11  months  with  a  mean  reading 
f.ge  of  7  years,  9  months.    The  largest  percent  of  the  c>^ild- 
ren  (29%)  fall  in  ty\e  interval  7»0— '7-3.    In  comparing  the 
mean  readin/t  age  'vith  the  raean  mental  and  chronolopical  age 
It  may  be  seen  th-^t  it  is  5  months  below  them, 

i 

Reading  Age  Distribution 

R.A,»8  Frequencies 

6-  8  6-11  ,  8 

7-  0—7-3  29 

7«4— -^-7   .  24 

7-  8—7-11   21 

8-  0—8-3   15 

8-4  8-7   2 

8-Q— 8-11   1 

In  ordvL^r  to  determine  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
reading  the  reading  r^ge  of  each  pupil  was  subtracted  from  the 
mental  5?-ge.     In  some  cases  the  result  was  minus  quantity 
indicating  th-ot  the  child  was  reading  beyond  his  mental  nge. 
Figure  5  shov/s  the  distribution  of  the  amo^Jint  of  retardation. 
Twenty-eight  children  {28%)  had  readinr  jiges  in  e.TCess  of 
their  mental  ages.     A  comparison  of  the  children  v/ith 
reading  ages  in  excess  of  their  mental  ages  corresponding 
reading  grade  shows  th  t  none  of  the  children  were  reading 
up  to  {:rade  ^'    ■^'^6  time  of  the  initial  reading  test,  yet 
none  of  them  were  reading  disability  cases  according  to  our 
present  criteria  of  reading  disaoility  defined  as  the  extent 
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to  wHlch  the  mental  age  exceeds  the  reading  age# 


ConpRrison  het^veen  Reading  Grade,  in  May  of  year  preceding 
instruction,  and  Mental  Age  ^iiinus  Heading  P.ge,  of  children 
whose  Reading  Ages  exceeded  their  Mental  Ages. 


M,A,  •  R.A. 

Second  Grade 

In  years  and  Months 

1  yp»  3  mo^ 
11  mo. 
11  mo, 
11  mo, 
11  -o, 
10  mo. 

9  mo. 

9mo, 

7  tno. 

5  mo. 

4  mo. 

4  mo. 

2  mo. 

2  mo. 

2  mo. 

2  mo. 

2  mo. 

1  mo. 


Re 0 ding  Grade 


In  tenths  of  year 

2.0 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
2.4 
1.9 
2.3 
2.1 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
2.3 


Tl-iird  ai-»ado 
1  yr. 


8  mo. 
4  mQ. 
3  mo. 
3  mo. 
1  mo. 
1  mo. 
1  mo. 
1  mo. 


2.2 
2.9 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 


I 
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Mental  Age  Minus  Reading  Age  Distribution 

K,A,  -  R,  A.  Frequencies 

In  years  and  months 

0-6— -0-11  11 

0-0  0-5          *  17 

"  0-0- — 0-5          ^'  33 

0-6  0-11  14 

1.0  1-5  16 

1.6  1-11  5 

240  2-5  4 
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Analysis  of  Gains 

The  amount  of  gain  under  remedial  reading  instru.ction 
made  ty  the  one  hundred  children  in  the  second  and  third  gradqi 
has  been  studied  b    correlating  it  with  the  intelligence 
quotients  and  mental  ages  of  the  group  and  by  comparing  It 
with  the  chronological  age,  initial  reading  a^^e  and  amount  of 
retardation  of  the  group. 

The  amount  of  gain  in  reading  was  determined  by  averag- 
ing  the  results  of  the  tv/o  initial  reading  tests  and  the  two 
fi  al  reading  tests  and  subtracting  the  averages  from  one 
another. 

The  distribution  of  the  amount  of  gai:    made  by  the 
group,  shows  a  range  of  from  no  gain,  to  1  year,  8  months 
gain.    The  mean  gain  la  9*4  months.    4:6%  made  pver  one  years 
gain,  55^  mnde  less  than  one  years  gain  f.nd  1%  made  no  gain. 


Amount  of  Gain  Distribution 


Gain  in  tenths 
of  :'ear 

No  Gain 

1™3  .  .  ,  . 
4—6  ,  .  .  . 
7—9  .... 

10—12  .  .  ,. 
13—15     .   .  . 


frequencies 


3 
14 
36 
25 
18 


16—18   3 
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The  correlation  between  amount  of  gain  in  reading  and 
the  intelligence  quotients  derived  fror.  the  Stanford  Revision 
of  the    -inct  Intelligence  Tests  was  ,14  by  the  Pearson  Product 
Met'Od  of  correlation.    The  probable  error  of  the  correlation 
v/as  •08, 

The  correlation  between  amount  of  g)in  in  reading  and 
the  mental  ages  calculated  at  the  ti  e  of  the  initial  reading 
test,  and  derived  from  the  current  chronological  ages  and 
the  obtained  I.Q.'a  was  -.03  b  -  the  Pearson  Product  Mef'^od 
of  correl  tion.    The  probable  error  of  the  correlation  Y/as 
.06. 

Table  1 


Coefficient  of  Correlation  between  Intelligence  Quotients 
and  Amount  of  Gain  and  Mental  Ages    anc!  Amount  of  Gain 


.0 
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Tfe«  eo  pari  son  between  chro  olon;ioal  ag««  an:?  amount 
of  gain  is  sromi  in  Table  2,     rbe  greatest  irean  g&iri, 
WAS  mad©  by  children  falling  in  the  Intorvals  9-0^-.9-ll, 
3«C— 3-11,  and  7-0—7-11.    Tho  next  moan  gain,  (•9)  waa  made 
by  children  faTllng  in  tho  Intei-val,  10-0—10-11,  and  the 
smallest  mean  r,&ln^  (•■-■7)  was  mnd^  by  the  childred  fa- 11  g 
in  the  intcTVcil  (6-0—6-11),  Ho  particular  ng©  grcnip  ir-ade 
gains  that  were  markedly  superior  to  finj  other  (;gc  group# 

Table  2 

Chronolorlcal  Age  on  ^dmlssifm  VS5»  ^aln 
Gain  In  tenths  of  year 


CA. 

H 

16-0"  10' 11 

1 

1 

6 

•/ 

if 
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1 

3 

3 
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1 

■13' 

3 
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/a 
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Initial  vo^il  g  tt^^  *wa  gain  In  reading  Is  eofrpared 
in    ?  ble  3«       ©  blf^est  m  an  gain  wa»  made  by  cMl«5p©n 

in  the  Interv-lB  B»4-*8»7,  8^0—8-3  «nd  Ocmalti  ^r- 

ing  the  interval  8*0»-8-S  the  Mf^oat  Interval  booftuse  of  the 
few  8  :aea  in  the  i-terrras  "Jfrfeer,  cn  the  f^ole  the  )-l£^.est 
•••an  gnin  ^aa  t^ad©  by  the  o^^ildren    1th  the  hif^ost  ro  ding 
ages*    -owever,  the  children  in  the  next  two  Intervals  tr^ado 
orjly  two  months  less  gain,  (.9)  and  the  e  ildren  with  the 
lowest  reading  agea  made  only  four  csonths  less  ciiin» 


Tisble  3 
Tnltisl  Heading  Am  ^©ii^t 
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Mental  r.r.e  minus  reading  a^-e  is  com  are d  v/ith  gain  in 
reusing  in  Table  4.    On  the  basis  of  this  corrparison  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  amount  the  children  were  retarded  did  not 
determine  the  amount  of  gain  they  made  in  reading. 

The  children  falli  g  in  the  intervals  1-6—1-11, 
1-0—1-5,  and  0-0—0-5  made  the  same  mean  gain,  (1«)  and  the 
children  falling  in  the  intervals  0"6— 0-11,  0-0—0-5,  and 
-0-6—0-11  m  de  the  same  mean  g-iin,  (  ♦8)    The  greatest  mean 
gain  (1.3)  v/as  made  by  the  children  falling  in  the  interval 
(  2-5—2-11),    These  results  would  seem  to  refute  statements 
made  which  limit  remedial  istruction  to  ©hildren  who  have 
mental  a^res  in  excess  of  their  reading  ages.    Bond  and  Eond® 
make  the  statement,  "The  remedial  reading  program,  should 
concern  itself  with  the  students  who  have  wide  discrepancies 
between  their  mental  ability  and  their  reading  ability." 
Durrell^  also  m.akes  the  statement,  "'i'he  children  with  the 
greatest  difference  between  their  mental  ages  or  reading 
capacity  scores,  and  their  readlnp:  acbievement  scores  should 
be  the  first  ones  chosen  for  the  remedial  reading  class." 
Llental  age  did  not  set  a  limit  on  the  gains  m.ade  by  these 
c>"ildren,  however. 


8,  Bond,  Guy  L,,  and  Pond  Eva.    Developmental  Readi  g  In  High 
School.     iJacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1^41 

9,  Durrell,  Donald  D.  Improvement  of  Brisic  Reading  Abilities, 
<Vorld  Book  Company,  Yonkers  on    Hudson,  New  York,  1940 


Table  4 


Mental  Age  minus  Reading  Age  vs.  Gain 
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Fourth  Grade  Study 

Description  of  Data 

Figure  6  illustrates  the  c>ironological  age  distribution 
of  the  ninety-three  children  in  the  remedial  reading  fourth 
grade,  calculated  to  the  date  of  the  hegi  ring  of  school  in 
September.    The  range  is  from  7  years  to  11  years,  11  months 
with  a  mean  age  of  9  years,  5  months.    The  largest  percent  of 
t^e  c  ildren  fall  in  the  interval  9,0--9.11. 

Age  Distribution 
Ages  Frequencies 

7-  0—7-11  2 

8-  0—8-11  30 

9-  0—9-11  40 

10-  0—10-11  10 

11-  0—11-11  9 

Figure  7  shows  the  mental  v.ro  .distribution  of  the 
group.    The  mental  ares  are  calculated  to  the  date  of  the 
initial  reading  test  in  May.    The  ran.re  is  from  6  years,  to 
10    ears,  11  months  v/ith  a  mean  age  of  8    ears,  7  rr.onths,  10 
months  below  the  mean  of  the  chronological  age.    The  largest 
percent  of  the  children  {52%)  fall  in  the  interval  3-6 — 8-11. 
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Mental  Age  Distribution 


M.A,  Frequencies 

6-  0.-6-11    3 

7-  0—7-5   .   .   .   ,  0 

7-  6—7-11  7 

8-  0—8-5  22 

8-  6—8-11  29 

9-  0—9-5  23 

9-  6—9-11   6 

10-  0—10-5  2 

10-6—10-11  1 

The  distribution  of  intelligence  ouotlents  is  shown 
in  figure  3,    The  range  is  from  7-  to  124  with  a  mean  intelli. 
gence  quotient  of  95 •2,    The  1  rgest  percent  of  the  children 
20,4%  fall  in  the  interval  90-94,    60^  of  the  children  are  of 
belov/  average  intelligence  '^s  co  pared  with  11%  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  second  and  third  grade  data. 

Intelligence  Quotient  Distribution 

I.Q#  Frequencies 

70—74   2 

75™ 79   4 

80—84   5 

85  89   11 

90  94   19 

95  99   15 

100—104    13 

105  109    16 

110—114   5 

115  119   1 

120— 1?M   1 


The  reading  ages  taken  from  the  initi*'l  reading  test 
are  distri  uted  in  Figure  9.    These  children  at  the  end  of  the 
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third  grade  ranged  in  reading  ^^ges  frorr  8    ears  to  10  ears, 
3  months,  with  a  mean  reading  age  of  9  years,  2  months,  7 
months  a-oove  the  mean  mental  an^.    The  largest  percent  of  the 
children  (53,5:^)  fall  in  the  Interv^a  8-8—6-11, 

The    amount  of  reading  retardation  as  determined  "by 
subtractin.^  the  mental  age  from  the  reading  age,  is  a^own 
in  the  distribution  i"  Figure  10,    The  range  is  from  minus 
2  years,  5  months  to  1  year,  5  months,    T^e  mean  is  -£>,1 
months  and  the  largest  percent  of  the  children  {Z2%)  fall  in 
the  interval  -0,0 — 0,5,    The  fact  that  one  third  of  the 
Kuhlmann- Anders or  Intelligence  Tests  involve  readinr  ability 
may  account  for  lowering  of  the  mental  age. 


Mental  Age  minus  Heading  Age  Distribution 


M,A.-R,A. 


Frequencies 


2-0— 
1-6  — 
1-0-. 
0-6— 
0-0— 

0-0— 

0-  6-. 

1-  0— 


.2-5 

.1-11 

■1-5 


1 

5 

6 


O-ll  21 

.0-5  29 


0-  5  < 
•0-11 

1-  11 


23 
6 
2 


Sixty  two  of  the  chil'dren  wer  not  reading  disability 
cases  according  to  the  criteria  of  retardation  !:elng  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  the  mental  a-e  exceeds  the  reading  age. 
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The  table  below  s*- ov/s  the  distribution  of  reading 
gr-des  of  these  sixty  two  children.    The  largest  number  (33) 
fall  in  the  interval  5^5--.S-.9.    The  majority  of  these  c^  il* 
dren  did    ot  have  reading  grades  very  far  belo;.  v/hat  might 
be  expected  but  the  reading  test  results  were  only  one  basis 
for  selection  of  these  children  for  instruction. 


Analysis  of  Oaina  ^!}{ri^^ 

The  gains  in  reading  made  by  the  fourth  grade  children 
have  been  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gains  made  by 
the  second  and  third  grade  children. 

The  amount  of  gain  made  in  reading  was  determined  by 
subtracting  the  results  of  the  initial  reading  test  from 
the  results  of  the  final  reading  test,    Fi£jure  11  s^-^ows  the 
distribution  of  the  arcou'-t  of  gain  made  bv  the  grouo.  The 
range  is  from  no  gain  to  2    ears,  4  mi-mths  gain,  with  a  mean 
gain  of  1,3.    92,4?o  made  over  one  years  gnin,  6,4^  made  less 
than  one    ears  ga^n  and  1,1%  made  no  gain. 


Distribution    of  Heading  Grades 


Frequencies 


4-5  4-9 

4-  0—4-4 
3-5  3-9 

5-  0  3-4 

2-5—2-9 


6 
13 
35 
9 
1 


c 


c 
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Amount  of  Oain.  Distrl  ution 


Gain  in  Tenths  Frequencies 
of  year 

¥.0  Gain 

1-3   1 

4-6   1 

7-9   0 

10-12   20 

13-15   33 

16-18   26 

19-21   5 

22-24    2 
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The  correlation  between  the  amount  of  gain  in  reading 
and  the  intelligence  quotients  derived  from  the  Kuhlmann- 
Anderson  Tests  of  Intelligence  '"as  .24  by  the  Pearson 

■  II    I  _    .1       ,     I     I  I       ■!       M  I  !■  I    ■■  III-  II        TUT        I      -11        ■  ■     I   ■  - 

Product  Mef'-'Od  of  correlation.    The  prohal-le  error  of  the 
correlation  was  ,05. 

The  correlfition  betv/een  amount  of  gain  in  rending 
and  the  mental  ages  calculated  to  the  tLne  of  the  initial 
reading  test  and  derived  from  current  chronological  ages  and 
obtained  I.Q. 's  was  .03  by  the  Pearson  Product  T^et^'^od  of 
correlation.    The  probable  error  of  the  correlation  v;as  .1  . 

Table  5 


Coefficient  of  Correlation  between  Intelligence  Quotients 
and  Amount  of  Gain  and  Mental  Ages  and  Am.ount  of  Gain 


.  a*/ 

.OL 

.03 

.1 
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Table      cornpares  initial  readlnr    res  anr!  auio^int  of 
gain.    T'be  gains  ar©  uniform  \vltb  t  ose  cVlldren  falling:  in 
the  Interval  8-.8-»-B*ll  Vavlnn:  a  sain  of  1.5,  t>  oso  in  tho 
Ir.tervals  9»4— 9-»7,  9*a— 9-11  ^vith  r.  gain  of  1,4,  and  t^os0 
In  tho    lnte3?vals  8-.4— f3-7  cmd  9-0— .9-3  with  a  gain  of  1.3« 
The  highest  m«an  gain  (It^^  was  made  by  th©  three  cases  in 
th«  Interval  8-0—8-3,  and  the  lowest  ( ♦&)  b  -  the  three 
cases  in  t?:e  interval  10-0— 10-3« 


Table  ^ 
Initial  -'oading  Age  va.  naln 
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TAbld  6  gbowa  fhe  6j20«T»t  of  gain  d<KR!MUN^  with 

c»  ro?301©-l(5ftl  ogs,    fhe  e«ks»  {1»4)  wns  sssde  by  th« 

e  lldren  r^illlRn  In  the  intervale  X1»0*.«11«1I,  c-^^O— 11^ 
and  The  eblidrais  tn  the  Interral  10»0<-»X0»11, 

mdc?  on®  month  !©»«  rsaan  r»lir?.  'j'be  tvso  C8«@«  in  the 

lnt®"i*Vftl  7*0**»7-'ll  mad®  thi>  gTCst^at  isfian  gain  CI*'')*  '^^■^ 
relation  b«tw«i«n  an^  chronological  sg«  with  the  r'  :i 

of  t*ri«  d^tci  Is  Inulgnif leant 


Tabl«  6 

ChroriolOf];lCRl  Afre  on  Admission  vs.  Gain 
Gain  in  *;enths  of  year 
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This  data  had  the  majority  of  children  with  reading 
&^oa    in  excess  of  their  mental  ages.     In  conparing  the 
mental  age  minus  readin/T,  age  v.ith  the  amount  of  gain  made  in 
reading  Table  8,  it  may  "be  seen  that  the  children  falling  in 
the  interval    0-.0--0-11  made  one  month  more  mean  gain  than 
t'-^ose  falling:  in  the  interval  "0-0 — 0-11,    Those  falling  in 
the  inteirval  -1-0—1-11  made  the  smallest  mean  gain  (1,1) . 
Hero  mental  ^r:e  certainl^r  has  not  set  a  li  it  on  achievement 
under  remedial  reading;!  instruction.    It  should  he  remembered, 
however,  that  the  m.ental  ?.ges  of  these  children  were  taken 
fron^  the  Kuhlmann- Anders  on  Tests  of  Intelligence  and  one 
third  of  these  tests  require   'eading  ability.     If  these 
children  had  a  genuine  reading  disability  this  might  account 
for  a  lowering  of  the  mental  ages. 


Table  8 

Mental    ge  minus  Reading  i^ge.  vs.  Gain 
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Ninth  C-rade  Study 


Description  of  Da '-a 

The  chronological  ages  of  one  himdred  and  thirteen 
children  in  the  ninth  grade  are  distributed  in  Figure  12. 
The  range  of  chronological  ages  is  from  11  years,  6  months 
to  1''  years,  5  months,  with  a  mean  age  of  14  years,  3  nonths, 
The  largest  percent  of  the  children  (18,5$^)  fall  in  the 
interval  l?-0— 15-5. 

ft.ge  Distrihution 
C.A.'s  Frequencies 

11-  6—11-11  3 

l?>-0— 12-5  5 

12-  6—12-11  10 

13-  0—13-5  21 

13-  6—13-11  9  . 

14-  0—14-5  11 

14-  6—14-11  17 

15-  0—15-11  20 

15-  G--15-11    6 

16-  0—16-11  7 

16-  6—16-11  1 

17-  0—17-11  3 

Figure  13  S'  ows  the  mental  age  distrl'  ution  of  t^  e 
group.    Tlie  range  is  from  12  years,  6  months  to  16  years,  11 
months.    The  mean  mental  ar.e  is  14  years,  6  months.  The 
largest  percent  of  the  children  (21,2;0  fall  in  the  interval 
14-0—14-5. 
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Mental  Aga  Distribution 

M.A.'s  Frequencies 

12-  6— 12-11  ,   .   .  .  1 

13-5   13 

13-  5.-13-11   20 

14-  0—14-5   24 

14-  6—14-11   19 

15-  0— 15-£   21 

15-  6—15-11   11 

16-  0— lG-5   .   .   .   .   ,   3 

16-6—16-11   1 


The  i'  telli  -ence  q  uotient  distribution  is  s ovm  in 
Figure  14,    The  range  of  intelligence  quotients  is  from  75 
to  124,    The  mean  intelligence  quotient  is  100,3,  and  the 
largest  percent  of  the  children  {16, B%)  fall  in  two  intervals 
100-104  and  90-94.     46.9^  of  the  children  had  I.o.tg  below  90 
and  23^  had  I.Q.'s  above  110, 

Intelligence  Ouotient  Distrllution 

I,Q**8  Frequencies 

'^S—   3 

30—84    5 

85—89    15 

90—94    11 

95—99    19 

100—104    15 

105—109    19 

110—114   18 

115—119   5 

120—124    3 

The  dist-ribution  of  the    nltipl  re'?dl'-g  ^rrades  Is  shown 
if"  Figure  15,    The  range  Is  from  6,0  fT;rade  to  12,4  grade  with 
a  mean  reading  grade  of  8«7,    The  largest  percent  of  the 
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children  (23%)  faTl  in  the  interval  8,5— 8.9, 

Analysis  of  Gains 

The  reading  gains  made  by  the  children  in  the  ni  th 
grade  classes  ha  e  been  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  data  except  in  the  instances  dealinr  with  roadi  g  age 
and  mental  age  minus  reading  age  due  to  the  fact  that  reading 
ages  were  not  available  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Headi  g  Test.  The 
initial  reading  grade  has  teen  compared  with  the  amount  of  gati 
in  readi  g  in  place  of  initial  reading  age. 

The  amount  of  gain  made  in  readi.-^g  was  determined  by 
subtracting  the  initial  reading  grade  from  the  final  reading 
gra-^e  and  is  il'ustrated  in  the  distribution  in  Figure  16. 
The  range  was  from  no  gain,  to  5    ears,  1  months  gain.  The 
mean  gain  was  2  years,  4  months.    Some  of  this  gain  may  "be  due 
to  the  fact  thfit  the  same  form  of  the  reading  test  was  used 
before  and  ?fter  instruction.    The  largest  percent  of  children 
(9,7)  fall  in  the  inteinrals  4.0-4.2,  1.6-1.8  and  1,3-1.5. 
55,6*^  made  over  two  -ears  gain,  81,2^  made  over  1    ears  gain 
and  15.9;?:;  made  less  than  1  years  gain. 
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The  correlation  between  the  amount  of  gain; in  reading 
and  the  Intelli  ence  quotients  derived  from  the  Henmon  He Is on 


Tests  of  '■ental  Ability  wss  ,08  bv  the  Pearson  Product  Method 
of  correlation.    The  probably  error  of  the  correlation  ?r^s 
•  22. 

The  correlation  between  amount  of  gain  and  mental  ages 
calculated  to  the  time  of  the  initial  reading  test  and  derived 
fror.  current  chronologocal  a.refi  end  obtained  I.Q.'s  was  »02 
by  the  Pearson  Product  !.-et^od  of  correlation.    The  prob'.ble 
error  of  the  correlation  was  ,05, 

Table  9 

Coefficient  of  Correlation    between  Intelligence  Quotients 
and  Amount  of  Gain  and  I.'ental  Ages  and  Amount  of  Gain 
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?able  10  shows  the  amount  of  gain  compared  with  the 
chr' nolofical  p.[y:e3.    The  hifrhest  mean  gain  (2.4)  v/as  made  by 
03  8  children  falling  in  the  interval  14-0-— 14-11,  the  next 
highest  mean  gfiin  (2,3)  was  made  by  those  In  the  interval 
15«0— lo-ll  and  the  sinallest  mean  gain  (2.1)  -vvas  m- de  b-  those 
falling  in  the  interval  15-0—16-11,  and  16-0—16-11,  The 
interval  12-G— 12-11  had  one  case  in  it  v/hich  made  a  gain  of 
between  .l-.S* 
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fsk  It  II  •c;j?pare«  th©  Initial  i^oa^llag  grfti<s  With  the 
•iB©;-nt  of  gain.    T'.o  hXt^eet  -.ean  galr>  {?,2)  was  rnad©  t?T  thos'- 
In  th«  Intenrel  6-0— 6*11  bat  thero  wore  onl>  10  c^^^hls  ii. 
t'-tla  Intfsrval  anf3  7  of  t't.ewt  oasoo  fell  In  t^^o  greater  gain 
intervale  whlc    raised        m©e^  pain,    T^e  ehll<lp<jn  In  the 
IntejTwal  7*»0--'7-»ll  the  r.;.xt  *-.lg)i«st  asean  gain  {2»v  )» 

T-hose  in  tho  Inteyvale  a-(V*8*H,  9»0^o*ll,  10-0— .lO-ll  mnde 
•l^l^^r  gftlne  (2.1,  S^O,  2,0) ♦    *nie  IntervftJl  18-0—19-11  had 
.oae  oae©  whloh  ?T:'»d®  a  gain  t©tw«oa  1*6-1  #8  ^  fr.nd  tho  Interval 

lX-»0— 11-11  hal  or5<j  <5^i«9  iphlo^5  mad©  «  gain  between  ,7  «ind  •9« 

and  two  cases  which  made  no  gain. 

Initial  ir.eadlng        vs.  Omtn 
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Conclusions 

Th«  i^ri8ifti*y  pur»50s«  of  this  atiJdy        to  dlBCOver  tho 
roXfttlonablp  of  asount  of  gain  i«  pea^llr^       ir!tei:>i^eneG,  to 
d  termlno  the  adrlsftblllty  of  odirltting  c  IXdrea  with  low 
intellirenco  to  r©n5®dial  Inatructlon,    The  diata  Irs  the  attsdy 
hns  been  analygf^d  for  tMa  T>arr>oao»    It  has  be©T?  nlao 
r  nalyised  to  deteroilne  th©  relatloriahip  ':ot  .©(  mt  of  gain 

to  chrcnolorloal  a^jf?.  Initial  reading  t  re,  and 
t'iinua  reading  aj*©. 

Throe  aopfir  t  atudioa  haTo  boon  isnde  «uid  all  tbreo 
atudi  a  are  characterized  by  the  findinga  whloh  are  belov^ 
with  oxcopticms  «?hioh  have  boors  noted. 

Tt.QTe  vma  no  relationship  between 
Intel  ligeneo  ciuotlonts  i  n^  smmnt  of  gain  in  roi^dlns* 

2«    Thoro  waa  no  rolfitioy^sMp  between  ?*i©ntal  agoo 
and  aniount  of  gain  in  reading. 

3.    There  waa  no  relat  iorohip  betireen  ©"^'ronologjlcal 
agaa  and  anjowrt  of  rain  In  roadin^* 

4»    v-e'T'e  vmr?  no  relBtlonehip  between  initial 
r«adlxig  ngB  pnd  araoiint  of  fftin  In  reo'linr  within  the  limlta 
of  tho  eeeond  nn^l  t>^ird  rrade  dnta  nni  ^o^irt^  '^rndo  <1'  ta. 

b«  ■:  c    o  rolatiovisS'lp  vut  Intial 

reading  gredo  and  amount  of  ffi&in  in  readlnr  within  tho  limlta 
of  the  ninth  grade  dat»» 
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6.  The  amount  of  retardation  did  not  determine 
the  amount  of  gain  made  in  reading  within  the  limits  of  the 
second  and  third  grade  data  and  fourth  grade  data, 

7,  ?/iental  age  did  not  limit  the  amount  of  gain 
made  in  reading  within  the  limits  of  the  second  and  third 
grade  and  fourth  grade  data. 

Educational  Implications 

The  implications  for  education  in  the  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  three  sets  of 
data  are  as  follows : 

1.     It  is  net  advisable  to  exclude  children  of 
low  Intelligence  from  remedial  reading  instruction  on  the 
basis  that  lov;  intelligence  liirlts  the  improvability  of 
students  under  remedial  reading:  instruction. 

2«    Mental  age  does  not  necessarily  set  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  gain  that  may  be  made  under  remedial  in- 
struction In  reading.    Some  children  may  be  expected  to  read 
beyond  their  mental  age. 

3,    The  criteria  of  mental  age  rr.^"nus  reading  age 
determining  whether  a  c  ild  is  a  reading  disability  case  is 
questionable  from  the  standooint  that  c'  *ldren  with  reading 
ages  in  excess  of  mental  ages  and  not  reading  up  to  grade 
can  make  gains  under  remedial  reading  instruction. 
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Lin-ii tat  ions  of  the  Data 

The  limitations  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  are  as 
follows : 

!•    An  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  each  set 
of  data  would  make  the  generalizations  regarding  the  data  " 
more  accurate, 

2,  The  study  is  limited  to  second  and  third, 
fourth  and  ninth  grades. 

3,  The  mental  ages  and  intelligence  quotients 
of  the  fourth  and  ninth  grade  data  v;ere  taken  from  group 
tests  of  intelligence  which  involved  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  reading  ahility, 

4,  iiach  set  of  data  had  different  remedial  reading 
set-ups.     It  is  possible  that  varying  factors  th.r.t  affected  [ 
one  set  of  data,  influencing  the  results,  did  not  affect  the 
other  data. 

5,  The  children  in  the  ninth  grade  data  were 
administered  the  same  reading  tests  before  and  after  instruc- 
tion, a  factor  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  gains  made 
by  these  children. 
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